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SPAIN : 


ment’s 


in Morocco. 
principle by fifteen other European States, 
reservations by the Italian and Soviet Governments. 
the action already taken by the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, 
Germany and Portugal, it is to be hoped that the immediate 
enactment of similar prohibitions by Italy, Soviet Russia and 
other States will not long be delayed. 






example of August 8, 


NON-INTERVENTION 


and with 


The good progress made towards adoption of the French 
proposal was due to the statesmanship and patience of M. Blum, 





NEUTRALITY. 


N the last issue of the Bulletin* the question of non-intervention 
I Since then Belgium, 


in Spain was briefly touched upon. 
the United Kingdom? on August 19, Germany, on August 24, 
and Portugal on August 28, have followed the French Govern- 
in prohibiting, with immediate 
efiect, the export of a specified list of arms, ammunition and war 
material (including aircraft of all kinds, assembled and dismantled) 
to destinations in Spain, Spanish possessions and the Spanish zone 
The French proposal has also been accepted in 


certain 


In view of 








which, in the midst of his domestic political embarrassments, were 


bey ond praise. 


It also owed much to the energetic support accorded 


to his initiative by British diplomatic representatives in Berlin, 


Rome, 


Moscow and Lisbon, and to the decision of the British 


Government to put the arms export prohibition into immediate 
force on August 19, without waiting for similar action on the part 
of other States. 

Two days previously the German Government had sent to the 
French Ambassador in Berlin a reply to the French proposal. In 
this they expressed their willingness to enact a similar prohibition 
on condition that the Spanish Government released the German 
aeroplane held in Madrid, and that all States which possessed 
industries for the manufacture of war material and aircraft in 
material quantities should give a similar undertaking, it being 
further agreed that private firms and persons should be brought 


within the scope of the embargo. 


Finally, it was considered *“ 


par- 


ticularly desirable if the participating Governments were to exte nd 





(1) Vol. XIII, No. 4, August 15, 1936. 

(2) Under the Arms Export Prohibition Order of 1931. 
jicences to export issued in June, 1931 were also revoked. 

(3) A German machine made a forced landing in Spain early in 
and was seized by the Spanish Government. 


Three general open 


August 


As a result of German protests 


the occupants of the machine were released, but the machine itself was held, the 
Spanish Government stating that it came down near anti-Government forces at 
This was denied by 


the German Government, asserting that it was engaged in evacuating German 


Badajoz and claiming that it was on its way to join them. 


nationals. 
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their measures to prevent the departure of voluntary participants 
in the fighting in the districts in question.” 


The anxiously-awaited Italian reply was handed to the French 
Ambassador in Rome on August 21. In this, after drawing attention 
to the original Italian observations “regarding the extent and 
the limits which ‘ non-intervention’ should have in order to be 
truly efficacious ’’ the Italian Government pledged itself to prohibit 
the direct or indirect export, re-export or transit of arms, munitions 
and war material as well as aircraft, assembled and not assembled. 
or ships of war, destined for Spain, Spanish possessions and the 
Spanish zone in Morocco. The prohibition was to be applied to 
all contracts in course of execution, and contact with other States 
interested would be maintained for the reciprocal communication 
of the measures taken to give effect to it. Effect would be given to 
the prohibition as soon as the French, British, German and Portv- 
guese Governments had equally adhered to it. The reply then 
proceeded to interpret the ‘indirect intervention’ mentioned in 
the French proposal “‘ in the sense that in the countries adhering 
to the agreement public subscriptions and the enrolment of 
volunteers for either one or the other of the sides in the conflict 
are inadmissible. The Italian Government, in giving their adherence 
to direct intervention have, therefore, the honour to maintain 
their observations regarding indirect intervention.’ Finally, it 
was considered that the pledge of non-intervention should be 


assumed also by all important arms-producing States. 


Meanwhile, on August 19, the German steamer Kamerun, bound 
for Cadiz, was stopped by a shot across her bows on the high seas 
outside Spanish territorial waters by a Spanish Government cruiser 
and searched, in spite of her captain’s protest at this breach of 
international law. As a result the German Government added to 
its list of conditions for adherence to the proposed non-intervention 
pact the receipt of full satisfaction for the incident from the Spanish 
Government. Further, to prevent the occurrence of similar 
incidents drastic instructions were given to the commanders of 
German warships in Spanish waters to meet “ force with force.” 
As a result of this development hopes for a speedy acceptance of 
the non-intervention agreement, which had been rising, were 
dashed, but only temporarily, as it turned out, for with equal 
suddenness the enforcement by the German Government of the 
arms embargo was announced on August 24 with immediate effect. 
On the same day the Soviet Government agreed to take similar 
action as soon as Italy and Portugal had enforced an embargo. 


As far as the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Germany 
and Portugal are concerned, non-intervention is already in force. 
In view of this it is considered useful to examine the problems 
of neutrality and non-intervention at somewhat greater length 
than was possible in the previous article. 
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Il 


Non-intervention is a policy,and is by no means synonomous 
with neutrality, which is a definite status recognized by international 






ipants 












Tench ## jaw. As now carried out or proposed, a policy of non-intervention 
nition # involves action wider in extent than that which is demanded from 
- and #% , neutral Power ; it involves the control of the activities of private 
to be J individuals to a greater extent than is necessitated by a declaration 
rhibit of neutrality in “ real’? war. But a State is, of course, free to 
‘tions J add a policy of non-intervention to an attitude of neutrality, if 
bled, I it is so disposed. Further, in the present case, so long as the 
| the belligerence of the anti-Government forces is not recognized, the 
d to policy of non-intervention is being applied to a state of affairs in 
tates which no question of neutrality according to international law 





ition 
nN to 


arises. This must be explained further. According to Oppenheim :* 
‘“*Such States as do not take part in a war between other 






rtu- States are neutrals. . . . Neutrality may be defined as the attitude 
then of impartiality adopted by third States towards belligerents and 
1 in recognized by belligerents, such attitude creating rights and 






duties between the impartial States and the belligerents.”’ 
The important point in this definition is that neutrality is an 
attitude which arises only in the case of a state of war, 1t.e. war 
between States or a State and a recognized belligerent. Civil war 
is, therefore, a purely national or domestic matter unless it becomes 
a“ real’’ war, in the sense of international law, by the recognition 
of the insurgents as belligerents.2 The question of recognition 


ring 
of 
flict 
nce 
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It 

















be 
is, therefore, important in that it constitutes the difference between 
a domestic question and a state of affairs in which neutrality, 
vm according to international law, becomes applicable. 
“i Certain other points must be mentioned. According to Oppen- 
™ heim’ ‘there is no doubt that a foreign State commits an in- 
“ ternational delinquency by assisting insurgents in spite of being 
: at peace with the legitimate Government.”’ This view is supported 





by the second of the nine rules adopted by the Institute of Inter- 
national Law in 1900 regarding the position of foreign States in 
case of an insurrection. This laid down that third parties were 
expected not to interfere with measures taken by the established 
Government to restore internal order and were bound not to furnish 
the insurgents with arms, munitions, military materials and sub- 
sidies. While the rules have, of course, no direct authority, they 
nevertheless carry considerable weight. 

Secondly, in the absence of recognition of the insurgents as 
belligerents they have no standing or rights according to inter- 
national law, and foreign States have no duties towards them. 

(1) Oppenheim’s International Law, ed. McNair, Fourth Edition, 1926, Vol. I 
Disputes, War and Neutrality, pages 475-488. 

(2) As of the Southern States in the American Civil War by Great Britain 
and other States. 

(3) Op cit., page 480. 

(4) Institut de Droit International, Annuaire. Vol. XVIII, pages 227-9. 
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Thirdly, in the absence of recognition of the insurgents a 
belligerents the established Government has no right (since a state 
of war does not exist) to declare a blockade and to visit and search 
on the high seas foreign merchantmen for contraband shipped ty 
the insurgents. In view of this, the incident, reported 
August 19, when Spanish Government warships stopped and 
searched the German steamer Kamerun outside Spanish territoria| 
waters, constituted a breach of international law. It is, none the 
less, an “international delinquency,” as pointed out above, for 
foreign States to assist insurgents against an established Government. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that, while neutrality precludes 
foreign Governments from giving assistance to one belligerent to 
the detriment of the other and involves certain duties, the necessary 
attitude of impartiality is not, according to Oppenheim! “in. 
compatible with sympathy with one belligerent, so long as these 
feelings do not find expression in actions violating impartiality.” 
Consequently, not only public opinion and the press, but also a 
neutral Government itself can show its sympathy in sentiment 
with one party or another, and acts of mere humanity such as the 
despatch of hospital units, doctors, provisions, medical stores, etc. 
to one belligerent only do not violate neutrality. 


Certain aspects of neutrality have been briefly touched upon 
in the preceding paragraphs, but the essential conditions of its 
application should be emphasized once more—that neutrality, in 
the strict sense of international law, is an attitude which only 
applies when a state of war exists between two States, or between 
a State and a recognized belligerent ; thus, a civil war remains a 
domestic matter until the insurgents are recognized by foreign 
States or by the legitimate Government,? and any foreign State 
which aids them against the established Government commits an 
international delinquency. 

Non-intervention, on the other hand, as at present proposed, 
is clearly something different. In the first place, it is a policy, not 
an attitude prescribed by international law. Secondly, it is being 
applied to a state of civil war, not of ‘ real’ war, although accord- 
ing to international law no attitude of impartiality should in 
principle arise as between an established Government and insurgents. 
Thirdly, it is being applied in a case where insurgents against an 
established Government have not formally been recognized? either 
by that Government or by foreign States. Fourthly, it covers 
actions not only on the part of the Government, but also on the 
part of its nationals. Fifthly, as has been suggested by Germany 





(1) Op cit. page 477. 

(2) A recognition of insurgents as belligerents by a foreign State is not binding 
on the established Government unless it also accords recognition. Similarly foreign 
States are not bound to accept a recognition by the Government of insurgents as 
belligerents. (c.f. Oppenheim, op. cit. page 481.) 

(3) For a discussion of the question of recognition, see below, page 9. 
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and Italy, it might be extended to preclude individuals from raising 
subscriptions or from volunteering for service in Spain. 

Finally, it prohibits absolutely the export by private in- 
dividuals of arms, ammunition and implements of war, specified 
in a list, whereas under a system of neutrality private individuals 
would be free to export such goods to recognized belligerents at 
their own risk and would, in the present case, in the absence of the 
existing non-intervention policy, be at liberty to despatch them 
to the established Government. 

Among foreign sympathisers with the Spanish Government the 
non-intervention policy has been criticized as a concession on a 
point of principle. On the other hand it has been realized, and 
by none more strongly than M. Blum himself, that considerations 
of the peace of Europe rendered it expedient to take account of 
realities even at the cost of abandoning principles. 


Iil 


Out of the present situation two questions of special interest 
arise—the question of blockade and the question of the recognition 
of belligerence. Prominence has been given to them as a result 
of the action of the Spanish Government or its officers in declaring 
certain ‘‘ areas of war’’; in announcing the intention of applying 
a blockade to ports in the hands of the anti-Government forces ; 
andin stopping and searching the German steamer Kamerun outside 
Spanish territorial waters. 

On August 9 and 10 two decrees were published. The first 
related to the Spanish zone in Morocco, the Canary Islands, the 
territory of Ifni and the colony of Rio de Oro; the second to the 
coasts and territories of the provinces of Huelva, Cadiz, the 
Balearic Islands, Lugo, Corufia and Pontevedra. The first decree 
spoke of the “ criminal rebellion raised by a part of the forces of 
the Spanish army,” and declared that the territories specified 
should be considered as “zones of war,’ and consequently be 
“subject to blockade.’’ The declaration was to be immediately 
communicated to the foreign Powers “‘in order that effect may 
be given to it.’”’ The second decree made similar provisions in 
regard to the specified provinces in Spain and the Balearic Islands 
and was to be “ communicated immediately by the Ministry of 
State to foreign Powers to be acted upon.”’ 

At first sight and upon a strict legal view these decrees appeared 
to amount by implication to a recognition of the insurgents as 
belligerents, for the declaration of a blockade is not legally possible 
without the recognition of belligerence and a state of “ real”’ 
war. The stopping and searching of the German ship Kamerun 
on August 19, and the stopping of the British ship Gibel Zerjon 
on August 23, both on the high seas, seemed to imply the intention 
of enforcing a full blockade with the consequent implication that 
a state of “real’’ war existed and that belligerence had been 
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admitted. Before discussing the Spanish Government’s policy 
the generally accepted principles of international law on the 
questions of blockade and the recognition of belligerence must firs; 
briefly be set down. 

“ Blockade,”’ according to Hall, consists in the interception 
by a belligerent of access to territory or to a place which is in the 
possession of his enemy.’’ The word “ belligerent ’’ is important 
in this sentence because it implies that a blockade—which is ap 
act of war (though not a necessary consequence of a state of war) 
—can only be applied when a state of “ real’’ war exists. In the 
case of a civil war, as in the present case, a state of “‘ real” war 
can only come into existence as a result of the recognition of the 
insurgents as belligerents. It follows, therefore, either that 4 
blockade cannot be declared legally before a recognition of belliger- 
ence has been accorded, or alternatively that such a declaration, 
if made, implies such a recognition. In the present case, according 
to the view taken by the British Government, the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s decrees regarding war zones and blockade should not be 
regarded as according recognition as, in spite of any implications, 
this was not the intention of the Spanish Government. 

Another complication arises in the case of the application of 
blockade. It is generally agreed, according to Hall,? that for a 
maritime blockade to be duly set up and maintained : 

“* 1.—The belligerent must intend to institute it as a distinct 
and substantive measure of war, and his intention must have in 
some way been brought to the knowledge of the neutrals affected. 

2.—It must have been initiated under sufficient authority. 

3-—It must be maintained by a sufficient and properly 
disposed force.” 

The question is a controversial one, and opinions as to the 
interpretation of the three points quoted above differ. The 
doctrine with regard to effective blockade, as held by British and 
American courts and embodied in the policy of both countries, 
requires that a place shall be ‘‘ watched by a force sufficient to 
render the egress or ingress dangerous; or, in other words, save 
under peculiar circumstances, as fogs, violent winds, and some 
necessary absences, sufficient to render the capture of vessels 
attempting to go in or come out most probable.’’ 

This definition was more precise than that contained in the 
Declaration of Paris (1856) which merely declared that ‘‘ blockades 
in order to be binding must be effective, that is to say, maintained 
by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy.” 


I sé 





(1) Hall’s International Law, ed. Pearce Higgins, Eighth Edition, 1924, pages 
845-871. 

(2) Op cit, page 846. 

(3) Anglo-American practice is represented by the rules contained in the 
Declaration of London of 1909, but this was never ratified. 

(4) Quoted by Hall, op. cit. page 854. 
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The question of what constitutes a recognition of belligerence 
has already been touched upon above. As to the circumstances 
in which recognition takes place it is held that ‘‘ As soon as a 
considerable population is arrayed in arms with the professed 
object of attaining political ends, it resembles a State too nearly 


Policy, 
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St first 











= “ for it to be possible to treat individuals belonging to such a popula- 
ot ©@ tion as criminals.”* Such recognition on the part of the established 
pm Government results from a sense of moral duty, or political or 





military expediency, and is not a definite requirement of inter- 
national law. Recognition on the part of a foreign Government, 
on the other hand, is usually “‘ based solely upon a possibility that 
its interests may be so affected by the existence of hostilities in 
which one party is not in the enjoyment of belligerent privileges 
as to make recognition a reasonable measure of self-protection.’’ 
Recognition of belligerence, therefore, places third parties in the 
position of neutrality as between two legitimate combatants and 
involves certain rights and duties on the part of belligerents and 
neutrals alike. But so long as no recognition of belligerence has 
taken place and, therefore, no state of “real” war exists the 
combatants cannot claim, vis-d-vis neutrals, those rights such as 
blockade, etc., which are prescribed by international law, under 
limitations and safeguards, with reference only to a state of war. 
The recognition of belligerence forms the subject of certain 
of the rules adopted by the Institute of International Law in 1900.’ 
Recognition of insurgents by a Government, according to the 
fourth rule, may be effected by a categorical declaration, or 
“implicitly by a series of acts which leave no doubt as to its 
intentions.”’ The mere fact of applying to insurgents certain rules 
of war by way of humanity does not constitute a recognition of 
their belligerence. A third Power (fifth rule) is not bound to 
recognize insurgents as belligerents solely by reason of the fact 
that the Government of the territory, in which civil war has broken 
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"4 out, has done so. In so far as it has not recognized their belligerence, 
to a third Power is not bound to respect a blockade established by 
va insurgents on those portions of the coast which are occupied by 
ie the legitimate Government. 





The eighth rule lays down the following three conditions in 
which belligerence of insurgents can not be recognized: (1) if they 
have not captured “a distinct territorial existence by the posses- 
sion of a definite part of the national territory ; (2) if they have 
not established the elements of a regular government exercising 
in fact in those parts of the country the rights appertaining to 
sovereignty ; or (3) if the struggle is not conducted in their name 
by organized troops, subject to military discipline and conforming 
to the terms and customs of war. 
(1) Hall, op. cit. page 37. 
(2) Hall, op. cit. page 39. 
(3) Op. cit. 
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An important point involved in the establishment of belligerence 
is that, just as it brings into existence a state of war, it brings into 
force the Hague and Geneva Conventions regarding the rules of 
warfare and the treatment of prisoners and the sick and wounded, 


IV 

It is against this background of international law that the 
present position must be considered. One point must be made 
clear: there is no code of international law, which is based either 
on precedents or, where these are lacking, on generally agreed 
principles. In the matter of neutrality, however, the Hague 
Conventions V and XIII of 1907 laid down the rights and duties 
of Neutral Powers (and persons) in case of war on land and of naval 
war; the Declaration of Paris in 1856 laid down four rules re- 
garding maritime law.* Apart from this the principles according 
to which blockade and visit and search are carried out are based 
on custom fortified by precedent. Further, the rules adopted by 
the Institute of International Law in 1900, though they possess 
no direct authority, must command attention. Finally, the facts 
of the present situation, especially in regard to the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s decrees of August g and 10, are not altogether clear. 
Consequently, in the absence of precedents, it is impossible to 
be dogmatic. In fact, precedents for international lawyers in 
relation to civil war and third States are in course of being 
established. 

With these limitations, what is the present situation? The 
Spanish Government has declared zones of war and its intention 
to subject certain areas to blockade. Further, it has stopped two 
foreign ships on the high seas. These are the facts. What is not 
clear is whether the decrees, as provided for in their text, were 
formally notified to foreign Governments. It is clear that indirectly 
and after some delay owing to the interruption of communications 
they did eventually find their way to the British and presumably 
to other Governments; but whether they were communicated 
formally to the diplomatic representatives in Madrid, or were 
merely reported by them is subject to some doubt. Secondly, it 
is understood that, in the course of the discussions which followed 
between the British and Spanish Governments regarding the 
latter’s precise intentions regarding recognition and blockade, it 
was made quite clear that recognition of the insurgents as belliger- 
ents, even if implied, was not in any way intended. In the matter 
of blockade attention was presumably drawn to the recognized 
principles that a declaration of blockade cannot be made without 

(1) These were: ‘‘ 1, Privateering is, and remains, abolished ; 2, The neutral 
flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband of war; 3, Neutral 
goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture under 
enemy’s flag; 4, Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective, that is to 


say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy.” 
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a recognition of belligerence; that such belligerence must also 
be recognized by third Powers before they assume the rights and 
duties of neutrals; and finally that in any case blockade to be 
binding must be effective. Whether the Spanish Government's 
declared blockade of coasts held by the insurgents could be effective 
is open to question. As a result of these conversations the Spanish 
Government on August 22 pledged itself not to stop or search 
any British ships upon the high seas outside Spanish territorial 
waters. 

The definition of territorial waters provided a further problem, 
as the Spanish Government claimed a six-mile limit, while the 
British Government refused to recognize any but the traditional 
three-mile limit. This was eventually conceded by the Spanish 
Government, for the purposes of the present situation and without 
prejudice to its claims. Further, the question arose regarding 
action by Spanish Government ships within this three-mile limit. 
In regard to those portions of the coast which are in the occupation 
of Government forces no special difficulties were raised by the 
British Government, though full reservations were made. In 
regard to Spanish waters within a three-mile limit from the coasts 
occupied by the insurgents, the Spanish Government’s claims for 
similar freedom of ‘action were not accepted. Discussions are 
understood, at the moment of writing, still to be proceeding re- 
garding the Spanish Government’s claims to a limited blockade 


within territorial waters. 
S. A. H. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT, 1914—19306. 


This memorandum, published in July, has been enlarged by the 
addition of a supplement containing the text of the Treaty signed 
on August 26th, with a commentary dealing with the outstanding 
points of the settlement now reached. 


The price remains unchanged at 2/-. 
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CHRONOLOGY, 


tina. 

August 20th.—The Foreign Ministry announced that the Ambxs. 
sador to Spain had been authorized to sponsor an attempt to obtain 
an exchange of civilian prisoners there. 

August 21st.—A plenary session of the Chaco Peace Conferencs 
was held in Buenos Ayres, at which Bolivia and Paraguay signed ap 
agreement renewing diplomatic relations. It was announced that the 
repatriation of prisoners had finished; also that police functions 
would be continued by the Conference in the disputed zone betwee, 
the two armies. 


Australia. 
August 13th.—The Minister of Industry, speaking in Melbourne, 


said that they were making fools of themselves in the eyes of the world 
by attempting to hold a continent with under 7 million people. [j 
Australia had 20 millions she might view the world’s major problems 
more philosophically. They could not say they had no room, and 
must rest on the might of Great Britain. 

August 17th.—The Prime Minister, in a national broadcast, 
reiterated the Government’s determination to maintain its tarifi 
attitude to Japan. Responsibility for the delay in the negotiations 
lay with Japan, which had not given instructions to its representatives 
in Australia, but had yet boycotted Australia’s produce completely. 

Japan’s increased textile trade with Australia would be at the 
expense of Britain and other European buyers of Australian wool, 
and Japan was only just beginning her attack. Her real objective was 
the remaining British exports of piece goods, and Australia could not 
surrender this trade without seriously affecting the Ottawa Agree- 
ments. It needed only an extension of Japanese price-cutting to 
cause widespread dislocation and unemployment in Australian 
industry. 


Austria. 

August 12th.—Conclusion of trade and tourist agreement with 
Germany. (See Germany). 

August 20th.—The Regent of Hungary arrived in Vienna as the 
guest of the President of Austria. 

August 21st.—The Oesterreicher published a letter from Dr. von 
Wiesner, in which the Legitimist leader said the chances of a restoration 
had suffered no setback through the conclusion of the agreement with 
Germany. 

The Chancellor had authorized him to declare that no special 
stipulation relative to the Hapsburg question figured in the agreement 
and that he still maintained that the question of a restoration was a 
purely internal matter for independent Austria. 

Dr. von Schuschnigg called on the Regent of Hungary. 


jum. 
August 18th.—The Cabinet decided to place under Government 


control the transit of all war material and the export of aircraft and 
ships. 
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Brazil. 
August 13th.—Announcement re trade agreement with British 
Government. (See Great Britain). 
August 21st.—The Foreign Office denied a report that the 
President had decided to break off diplomatic relations with Spain, 
owing to the Communist nature of the Spanish Government. 
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\Ctions August 17th.—The General commanding the Kwangsi Air Force 
tween and several other Kwangsi leaders made a public profession of loyalty 





to Chiang Kai-shek, on the ground that the dangers confronting the 
nation demanded support of the Central Government. 

August 19th.—A separatist régime was reported to have been set 
up in Kwangsi, with the title of the Chinese People’s National 
Salvation Government. 

August 24th.—Kwangsi forces were stated to have begun an 
offensive against the Kwantung positions at Shunyi, and also te 
be attacking Nanking’s advance posts at Fungchuen, near Wuchow. 

August 25th.—Four Japanese were reported to have been attacked 
the previous day at Chengtu, in Szechwan, and two of them killed 
by their Chinese assailants. 

Shots were fired at three British soldiers in the streets of Peking, 
and the British Embassy made representations to the local authorities 
in the matter. The men belonged to the regiment accused by the 
Japanese of responsibility for the death of Sasaki on May 26th. 


Czechoslovakia. 

August 18th.—The Prague police impounded a sum of 28,000 
crowns collected for Spain to be sent there through the Paris Committee 
for Combating Fascism. 

August 19th.—In a speech to Germans and Czechs at Reichenburg, 
Northern Bohemia, President Benes said national questions were in 
all countries matters of internal policy. The only admissible influence 
from outside was the authority of the League. 

He did not accept the catchword “ autonomy,” or the suggestions 
for a federal union, nor would he admit Fascist, Totalitarian, or Com- 
munist principles. He was aiming at decentralisation, combined with 
a suitable economic and administrative regionalism. He knew the 
Germans had grievances, and did not hesitate to admit that mistakes 
had been made. 

As to employment in the State service, too, some of the German 
complaints were justified, but it had to be remembered that it was a 
matter for confidence, and no State could entrust with its adminis- 
tration officials with Fascist, Totalitarian or Communist principles. 

He derided the idea that anybody was about to attack Czecho- 
slovakia, but did not exclude the possibility of conflicts for ever. 

August 25th.—It was announced that the net yield of the National 
Defence Loan was 4,000 million crowns (over £33 million). 


Denmark. 
August 20th.—A meeting took place in Copenhagen of the Foreign 
Ministers of the four Scandinavian countries to discuss the question of 
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League reform. Agreement was also reached on the attitude towards 
the British suggestion that those countries should take part in negotia- 
tions over naval strengths. 


East Africa. 

August 13th.—The Association of East African Chambers of 
Commerce adopted a resolution unanimously urging upon the Imperial 
Government the absolute necessity of re-establishing confidence jn 
East Africa by a definite statement regarding the Mandate position. 

It expressed the opinion that any alteration in the national control 
of Tanganyika might seriously jeopardize the trade routes of East 
Africa and South Africa, and might threaten the routes to the East. 


Egypt. 


August 12th.—The remaining clauses of the Treaty with Great 
Britain were initialled, and a statement was issued to the effect that 
**it was noted with the utmost satisfaction by both Delegations that 
their labours had been crowned with success.”’ 

The Prime Minister announced that he had pleasure in accepting 
the invitation of the British Government to go to London for the 
signature of the Treaty, and in a speech after the ceremony he said: 
“Egypt, which was represented by a Delegation of all shades of 
opinion, unanimously rejoices at the result of the negotiations, a result 
which not only opens between both countries an era of sincere good 
friendship, but also offers to a world undermined by a grave crisis a 
salutary example. 

*“* As regards foreigners, they will find during the era of stability 
which is about to begin efficacious protection for themselves and their 
interests in a country which is conscious of its national dignity 
and duty.” 

August 13th.—The Prime Minister made a statement for the 
British press, in which he said it had always been the Wafd policy to 
work for an alliance between Great Britain and Egypt. The Treaty 
opened a new era of understanding between Egyptians and foreigners 
generally, and there would be no discrimination against foreigners. 

August 17th.—The Prjme Minister and other members of 
the Delegation left for England. The Minister of Finance issued 
a statement just before leaving, in which he emphasized that “ no 
discrimination against foreigners will be tolerated,’ as it was “ con- 
trary to our traditions and declarations and gravely prejudicial to 
our interests.” 

Share quotations, which had begun to weaken from the time the 
Treaty was concluded, continued to fall. 

Clashes between Blue Shirts and Green Shirts were reported from 
the Provinces. (The former were the Wafdist ‘“‘ Sterm Troops,”’ and 
the latter belonged to the Young Egypt Society, an anti-foreign move- 
ment standing for the expulsion of all foreigners. It considered the 
Wafd too moderate). 


Finland. 
August 14th.—It was learnt that the Government had protested 
in Moscow against reports, published in Pravda and other papers, 
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that Finland, by building aerodromes, was preparing to assist foreign 
German) aggression against the U.S.S.R. 











wo The Soviet Foreign Commissariat was reported to have replied 
that the Government were not responsible for Russian press comments, 
and that the protest was unwarranted. 

S of 

eTial France. ; ' = 

ie August 12th.—The Senate unanimously voted a Bill providing 

n. for a five year plan for the renewal and upkeep of the Air Force, and 

trol the Minister for Air said the programme for the construction of 1,023 

ast machines would probably be concluded by the end of the year. 





It was announced that the Government had received favourable 
replies to their proposals ve non-intervention in Spain from Belgium, 
Great Britain, Poland and the U.S.S.R. 

The Spanish Ambassador called at the Quai d’Orsay and was 















naa understood to have made a strong, though friendly, protest against 
hat the Government’s decision, declaring that his own legally constituted 
hat Government had every moral and legal right to assistance from abroad, 
; particularly as other countries had certainly helped the insurgents. 
~ August 13th.—M. Jouhaux was appointed a member of the Council 
d: of the Bank of France. 

of During a Cabinet examination of the Spanish neutrality problem 
alt the Foreign Minister stated that so far there had been no organized 
od recruiting whatever of volunteers for Spain. He also said that a delicate 
> situation had been created by the fact that natives in French Morocco 





had been enlisting in the Spanish Zone, where the insurgents were 
offering attractive rates of pay, etc. 

August 14th.—Speaking at the close of the Session of Parliament 
M. Blum claimed that every promise they had made at the elections 
had been carried out; and they had gone further, voting a law to 
prevent tax evasion and the flight of capital, a law to assist commerce 
and industry, the reorganization of credit insurance and other measures 
to deal with economic problems. 

The Government sent a reply to the Italian request that a ban 
on subscriptions and volunteers should be included in the neutrality 
agreement. This renewed the appeal for the immediate conclusion 
of an agreement to withhold arms and aircraft, and suggested the 
discussion of a compromise on the two points. 

Reports were current that 16 French aeroplanes had arrived in 
3arcelona, and it was pointed out semi-officially that they had left 
on August 7th and 8th, before the Government suspended deliveries 
to Spain of all arms, aircraft, etc. 

August 15th.—The Government sent to the League their 
observations on the question of the reform of the Covenant. They 
recommended a reinterpretation of Articles 11 and 16, possibly re- 
moving the necessity of unanimity in the case of the former, and 
providing that No. 16 should be read in the light of some arrangement 
to restrict the risks of sanctions to Powers which were nearest, geogra- 
phically or politically, to the Power attacked. 

In the French conception the problem was to prevent the abuse 
of the unanimity rule and of bringing about a close relationship between 
measures of economic and financial pressure and the application of - 
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military measures, while giving full value to the system of regional 
understanding. 

Reply of Portuguese Government to non-intervention proposal, 
(See Portugal). 

Statement regarding sale of Fokker aeroplanes (two of which 
landed in France), by British Company. (See Great Britain). 

August 17th.—German Government’s communication agreeing to 
non-intervention proposal. (See Germany). 

August 19th.—Reported observations made to the Ambassador in 
Rome by the Italian Foreign Minister. (See Italy). 

The authorities in French Morocco forbade the export or transit 
to the Spanish Zone, Ceuta or Melilla of all petroleum products, oils, 
and motor vehicles which could be used as war equipment. 

August 20th.—The Government were informed by the Austrian 
and Finnish Governments that they would adhere to the agreement 
for non-intervention if the other States which had been approached 
did likewise. 

August 21st.—The Government issued a communiqué reading: 
‘“* The Government intends to respect the rights of the regular Govern- 
ment of a friendly nation, and neither to accomplish nor permit to be 
accomplished a single act contrary either to the undertakings spontane- 
ously given by France or to the surest principles of international law.” 

August 23rd.—At a mass meeting of some 150,000 members of the 
€.G.T. at Lille, M. Jouhaux admitted that it might be prudent for the 
Government to remain neutral in the Spanish struggle, in the existing 
¢eircumstances. 

August 24th.—Adherence of Russia and Hungary to non-inter- 
vention plan. (See U.S.S.R. and Hungary). 

German decision to apply the embargo at once. (See Germany). 

August 25th.—Dr,. Schacht arrived in Paris to return the visit of 
the Governor of the Bank of France. 

The Government were informed by the Irish Free State Govern- 
ment that they proposed to take steps to prohibit the export of arms, 
etc., to Spain and Spanish possessions. 

Military experts estimated that the change in the German period 
of military service would bring the existing strength in effectives 
from 900,000 up to about 1,200,000. Further, that it would enable 
the German Army to strike at any time without a previous mobili- 

zation. 

M. Reynaud, writing in Paris Soir, ridiculed the idea that the 
German action was justified by the Soviet menace, especially as 
Germany was separated from Russia by 400 miles of Poland, “‘ herself 
by no means anxious to let Russian troops march across the country,” 
but admitted that they could not reproach Herr Hitler with deceit ; 
it was the policy of “‘ Mein Kampf” implacably unfolding itself before 
their eyes. 

M. Thorez made the same comment, both in the press and in a 
speech at a meeting of the Front Populaire. 


' . August 12th.—The trade and tourist agreements with Austria 
envisaged in the political treaty of July 11th were initialed in Berlin. 
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They provided for the removal of the 1,000 mark visa tax and of the 
Austrian restrictions on tourist traffic to Germany. 

Arrangements were also to be made for the increase of the trade 
in agricultural produce, timber, live stock, coal, etc. 

The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to the change in the age at which 
Russian conscripts were to be called up, said that the Powers which 
were to meet in October for the new Locarno Conference were now 
faced with a new situation. Germany would have to reckon with the 
Soviet air strength additionally to that of England, France, and 
Belgium. 

"The paper went on: “This produces a difficult situation for, 
through the rearmament of Germany corresponding to the Russian 
rearmament, the Western Powers feel themselves in a position of 
inferiority, if not actually menaced. For the Western Powers see 
the danger solely from Germany, but Germany must now hold the 
danger from the East as more serious than ever.” 

The Kélnische Zeitung described the appointment of Herr von 
Ribbentrop to London as of “ programmatic importance,” and as 
significant of the German readiness, in principle, to take part in a 
Five-Power Conference over a new pact to replace Locarno. 

August 13th.—Case of the Lufthansa aeroplanes temporarily 
confiscated by the Spanish Government. (See Spain). 

The Foreign Minister was understood to have officially informed 
the French Ambassador that the Government would accept in principle 
the French neutrality proposals provided that the aeroplane and pilot 
which came down between Madrid and Alicante were released. 

August 14th.—Catalan Government’s expression of regret for the 
murder of the four Germans. (See Spain). 

In connection with reports that several aeroplanes had been 
supplied from German sources for the use of the rebels in Spain 
enquiries in Berlin elicited no express denial of a story that 25 German 
military machines had landed at Cadiz on August 11th, and been sent 
to Seville for the use of General Franco. 

A semi-official commentary on the French proposals referred to 
a tendency of the Popular Fronts, French and Spanish, to emphasize 
thé necessity of international politico-philosophical solidarity. Apart 
from Russia, there was no country where so many signs of such a 
development could be observed as France. 

Neutrality in Spain was possible only if agreement were reached 
in a general atmosphere of confidence that it would be really observed, 
and such confidence was not fostered when Senators, Deputies, and 
even members of the Government attended a public demonstration in 
France in favour of the Spanish Left. 

International conferences of Left organisations, which M. Blum 
appeared to have done nothing to prevent, signified in the last resort 
an effort to partition Europe into politico-philosophical fronts, with 
all their dangers. 

August 17th.—The Foreign Office handed to the French Ambas- 
sador a letter expressing agreement with the proposals for a pact of 
non-intervention, subject to reservations, which were believed to 
include the stoppage of concerted recruiting of volunteers for either 
side in all the countries signing the pact, and the inclusion in it of all 
countries with armament or aircraft industries. The unconditional 
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release of the aeroplane seized by the Spanish Government was alsp 
demanded. (The pilot had been freed the previous day). 

August 18th.—The contents of the Note to France were published 
in an official statement which announced acceptance of the proposed 
prohibition of the “export of weapons, munitions and war supplies” 
to Spain as soon as the Italian, Russian and Portuguese Governments 
had adhered to it on condition : 

(1) “‘ That the Spanish Government release the German trans- 
port aeroplane still held in Madrid ; 

(2) ‘“‘ That all States which possess industries for the manv- 
facture of war material and aircraft in material quantities bind 
themselves similarly, and that, in particular, supplies through private 
firms or persons be brought within the scope of the embargo. 

“In addition, the German Government have expressed the view 
that it would be particularly desirable if the participating Govern- 
ments were to extend their measures to prevent the departure of 
voluntary participants in the fighting. . . .” 

August 19th.—Semi-official comment on the reply and reserva- 
tions included a complaint that the French Government “ allows the 
enrolment ” in ever greater numbers of volunteers for the ‘ Spanish 
Bolshevist Army.” The press support of the Madrid Government and 
the subscription of money in France constituted, it was stated, a serious 
menace to the peace of Europe, and Herr Hitler had judged rightly 
that there was “ too much incongruity between the French appeal to 
the European Powers for neutrality and the daily practice of in- 
tervention which the Government of France allows and encourages.” 

Search of the liner Kamerun by Spanish warship off Cadiz. (See 

Spain). 
August 20th.—The Charge d’Affaires in Madrid was instructed to 
make the strongest possible protest against the stopping of the 
Kamerun, pointing out that the action was contrary to international 
law, and making it clear that the German Government would ‘ make 
the Spanish Government responsible for all consequences that might 
arise out of a repetition of similar occurrences.” 

He was also to inform the Spanish Government that German 
warships had received orders to protect German vessels by every 
means against similar infringements of international law outside 
Spanish territorial waters. 

The Naval Commander in Spanish waters sent a telegram to the 
commander of the Spanish Fleet in which he said the conduct of the 
cruiser was “‘ a crime against the right of free navigation on the high 
seas. I am not disposed to tolerate such acts of violence. I have 
instructed my naval forces to meet any unjustified act of force on 
the part of your ships with force.” 

It was announced that seven warships were sailing that day to 
relieve the units on the Spanish coast. They included the battleship 
Admiral Graf Spee and the cruisers Niirnberg and Leipzig. 

August 21st—The Government protested in Moscow against the 
“unbridled agitation”? against Germans in Spain broadcast from 
Russian stations and repeated from the private broadcasting station 
of the C.N.T. in Madrid. A similar protest was made in Madrid. 

Spanish Government’s offer of compromise in question of the 


seized aeroplane. (See Spain). 
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Many newspapers published articles of a violently anti-Russian 
character, and Stock Exchange values fell generally. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, in an article on the Soviet army, stated 
that the ‘‘ Moscow tyrants ”’ had reached the point where they would let 
themselves be drawn into a war of aggression in connection with a 
Socialist upheaval in the West, or even take the offensive themselves. 
“Perhaps tomorrow the endless columns of the 12 million best armed 
soldiers in the world will march against Europe.” 

August 22nd.—Herr Hitler received a visit at Berchtesgaden from 
Admiral Horthy, who was staying in Austria. The visit lasted three 
hours. 
The Vdélkisher Beobachter published an article alleging that 
strategic roads and railways were being built to provide a direct route 
through Rumania from Russia to Czechoslovakia. The survey work 
for a railway from Russia through Czernowitz, in Rumania, to Sighiti, 
was stated to be supervised by a commission including Soviet officers. 

Aerodromes were also being constructed in large numbers, hidden 
in the woods. 

August 23rd.—A Manifesto was read from the pulpit by pastors 
of the Confessional Movement, pointing out that the German people 
were confronted with a decision of the greatest historical importance. 
It was a question of whether the Christian Faith should continue to 
have rights of domicile in Germany. 

The Manifesto:was based on the memorial sent to Herr Hitler 
in May, to which no reply had been received. (This had found its 
way into the foreign press on July 16th, through a leakage for which 
the signatories were not believed to be responsible). 

August 24th.—It was announced that the Fiihrer had signed a 
decree reading: ‘‘ Under paragraph 8 of the Defence Law of May a2ist, 
1935, I direct, in revocation of my decree of May 22nd, 1935:— the 
period of active compulsory service in the three branches of the armed 
forces is fixed at two years.” 

The Nazi Party issued an official commentary on the decree in 
which it was stated that “a group of agitators, which is small in 
numbers but exerts, in the pay of its racial affiliations, a mighty in- 
fluence, is attempting to plunge the world into the chaos of Communist 
collapse. Monstrous are the armaments which the Bolshevist militarism 
would put in position to fulfil this object.” 

The Government informed the French Government that they 
would put the arms embargo into immediate operation, in spite of the 
fact that the question of the seized aeroplane had not been settled. 

August 25th.—Dr. Schacht in Paris. (See France). 

The press generally regarded the increase in the term of military 
service as an unavoidable step, in view of the Soviet menace, and 
pointed out that within the past year or so Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and France had all increased the period of service. 

The change was traced back to M. Barthou’s rejection of the 
German disarmament proposals in favour of an alliance with Russia. 
By restoring her military sovereignty Germany had restored the 
balance of military power in Europe. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung stated that, through the alliance with 
France, the “ boundless programme of Moscow has become a piece 
of the French programme, and a French programme is for Germany a 
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decisive reality. We regard it as fate that things have turned out as 
they had to turn out after Barthou.” 

Would it not be possible, the writer asked, to push forward to 
that other goal—to a co-operation of Germans, English and French, 
without the interpolation of the Bolshevist power and the Bolshev ist 
propaganda. Owing to the French attitude towards the Spanish war 
the factor of France seemed, however, to be now more incalculable 
than ever. The real difficulty was no longer Versailles, but was con- 
nected with the new idea of Popular Front projecting over France, 
which brought with it obligations and friendships disturbing to 
Franco-German relations. 


GC Britai 

August 12th.—Initialling of remaining clauses of Treaty with 
Egypt. (See Egypt). 

August 13th.—It was announced that, in an exchange of Notes 
with the Brazilian Government on August roth, the two Governments 
had agreed to accord to the goods of each most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment on a basis of reciprocity. The agreement replaced that concluded 
on September 11th, 1931, which had been denounced by Brazil as 
from July 31st, 1936. 

In connection with reports that two air liners and four other 
aeroplanes had left English airports for destinations believed to be 
Burgos, in Spain, the Air Ministry issued a statement pointing out 
that they had no control over the movements of civil aircraft. (It 
was understood that of the two machines believed to be for the Spanish 
Government one had returned to England and the other did not get 
beyond France). 

August 15th.—The Government reached full agreement with the 
French Government on the text of the French proposal to prohibit 
the export of arms, etc., to Spain. 

A warning and appeal were issued by the Foreign Office, in which 
reference was made to the support of the French efforts and proposals, 
and stating that no licences had been issued since the commencement 
of the civil war for the export of arms or munitions. 

The statement continued: ‘It should be realized that the main- 
tenance of a strict and impartial attitude of non-intervention is essential 
if the unhappy events in Spain are to be prevented from having serious 
repercussions elsewhere. British subjects who assist either side in 
Spain by land, sea, or air, are not only running grave risks for them- 
selves, but are rendering it more difficult to arrive at the proposed 
agreement. They must not expect to receive any assistance or support 
whatever in difficulties which they may meet with during such enter- 
prises, which run counter to the objects which H.M. Government are 
seeking to attain.” 

British Airways issued a statement that four Fokker aeroplanes 
had been sold to a Polish firm for commercial purposes, and that the 
company had taken all possible precautions to ensure that they would 
be put to no other use. A written statement had been given by the 
purchasers that the machines would be flown direct to Poland and 
would be used as civil aircraft. (Three Fokker machines were reported 
to have passed over Biarritz, one crashing at that place, and another 
landing at Lagord, in France. Four of these machines had been turned 
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back by the French authorities at Bordeaux at the end of July, but 
had Jeft England again, flown by Polish pilots, ostensibly for Katowice). 

August 19th——The Government prohibited, as from that day, 
the export of arms and munitions of war of all kinds to Spain, including 
civil aircraft. 

In a speech at Cromer the First Lord of the Admiralty said the 
Government had not the least intention of interfering in the internal 
afiairs of Spain, or embroiling Great Britain in a “ grim and detestable 
struggle” which was not their direct concern. If Parliament met 
specially to consider the question it would, he said, only register the 
country’s support of a policy of complete neutrality. 

To take sides in the faction fight in Spain would mean inevitably 
another Peninsular War, with a great body of the Spaniards against 
them; it would mean almost certainly a conflagration that would 
spread over Europe. 

Referring to national defence Sir Samuel Hoare said there were 
overwhelming reasons which compelled them, in a world in which 
certain countries were concentrating on warlike preparations, to 
rebuild the Fleet and greatly increase the Air Force. Every new 
ship, every new squadron, so far from being an incentive to war would 
be another guarantee of world peace, and Britain was strengthening 
her defences to prevent a world war. 

The Spanish Embassy issued a statement reading: ‘‘ The Spanish 
Ambassador has spoken to the Foreign Office in Madrid and the 
Embassy is authorized by the Spanish Government to deny the news 
of the intention of using poison gas bombs.” 

The Air Ministry issued a statement declaring that any pilot 
convicted of an offence against the Air Navigation Order or Customs 
Acts, by reason of having made a false declaration to the Customs 
authorities in respect of the destination or other particulars of an 
aircraft, would come under the consideration of the Secretary of State 
for-Air with a view to the cancellation or suspension of his pilot’s 
licence. 

August 22nd.—It was learnt that the Government had been 
informed by the Spanish Government that they did not propose to 
exercise any right of search of British ships on the high seas. 

The position inside Spanish waters was under discussion in Madrid 
between the Counsellor of the British Embassy and the Government. 

August 23rd.—The Admiralty announced that the British steamer 
Gibel Zerjon had been stopped by a Spanish cruiser ten miles off Melilla. 
Shortly afterwards the captain of H.M.S. Codrington had boarded the 
Spanish cruiser and made a protest, and the captain of the cruiser 
was reported to have apologized. 

The Egyptian Delegation, headed by the Prime Minister, arrived 
in London, as the guests of the Government. 

Greece. 

August 21st.—The Supreme Financial Council decided to impose 
strict control over the export of foreign exchange. 

The Prime Minister, informing the press of the decision, said the 
Government were aware of. a large-scale illicit export of foreign 
exchange ; though there was not the slightest fear of the drachma’s 
stability, they were determined to stamp this out. 
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Hung ary. 1 
August 21st.—The Regent in Austria. (See Austria). 


August 22nd.—The Regent’s visit to Herr Hitler. (See Germany), 

August 24th.—The Government intimated to the French Goverp. 
ment its acceptance of the proposal for a pact of non-intervention 
in Spain. 


Italy. 

August 12th.—It was stated officially that the Government had 
not modified their view that to secure complete and effective neutrality 
in the Spanish conflict all private displays of sympathy with either 
side should be forbidden, and that there should be no enrolment of 
volunteers to join the forces, and no collection of funds. 

A temporary trade agreement with Greece was signed in Rome, 
providing for the liquidation of Greek “ pre-sanctionist ” credits by 
the acceptance of merchandise. 

August 14th.—In continuation of the Government’s policy of wage 
increases, begun at the end of July, increases varying from 5 to 10 
per cent. were announced in a number of industries, and in the semi- 
public industries of gas, water, and electricity. 

August 19th.—Further wage increases were announced, affecting 
some 85,000 workers in minor industries. 

The Foreign Minister was understood to have pointed out to 
the French Ambassador that Italy had already given her reply to the 
neutrality proposals, and that Great Britain and Germany had both 
formulated reservations, adding that those of Germany harmonized 
perfectly with the Italian point of view Italy was not therefore in 
the position of being the one State holding up a settlement. 

August 21st.—The Government communicated a Note to the 
French Government in which, after a reference to the conversations 
regarding the scope and limits which non-intervention in Spain should 
have to be really effective, it stated that it bound itself ‘‘ in conformity 
with the clauses proposed by the French Government: (1) to prevent 
as far as it is concerned the direct or indirect exportation and re- 
exportation, or the transit destined for Spain or the Spanish possessions 
or the Spanish belt of Morocco, of arms, munitions and war material, 
as well as aeroplanes assembled or in parts, and that of warships ; 
(2) to apply this embargo to all contracts in course of execution ; (3) 
to keep in contact with the other interested States for reciprocal 
communication of all measures taken to give effect to such a 
declaration.” 

The Government would give effect to this declaration ‘* as soon 
as the French, British, Portuguese, German, and U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ments have also adhered to it.” 

In conclusion, the Government wished to make it clear that they 
interpreted indirect intervention in the sense that public subscriptions 
and the enrolment of volunteers for either side were inadmissible. 
Further, it seemed essential that the pledge of non-intervention should 
be assured by all important States producers of arms, besides those 
mentioned in the French proposals. 

August 24th.—It was announced that six Divisions were being 
repatriated from East Africa and Libya, representing 90,000 men, and 
that 40.000 more were soon to be brought home. 
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Soldiers and ex-soldiers were invited to enlist for a term of two 
years in the East African forces, and when enlisting they might declare 
whether they were ready to serve longer. 

Wage increases in several further industries were announced, 
including the cereal and foodstuff industries and the furnishing and 
clothing trades, involving some 700,000 workers. The wages of 
seamen were to be raised by 10 per cent. 


Japan. Se 
August 13th.—M. Ota, arriving in Tokyo on relinquishing the 


post of Ambassador in Moscow, informed the press that he could not 
understand why war rumours were so prevalent in Japan. There was 
no motive for either country resorting to war, and the Russian Far 
Eastern Army had been reinforced, he said, solely to ensure safety 
against attack. 

August 17th.—Australian Prime Minister’s broadcast re Japanese 
trade. (See Australia). 

Japanese delegation’s proposal ve the Philippines at the I.P.R. 
Conference. (See U.S.A.) 

August 18th—The Government prohibited all campaigns to 
collect subscriptions for either side in Spain, “in view of the delicate 
international situation.” 

August 25th.—The Government was informed by the Soviet 
Ambassador that the Soviet Union agreed to the Japanese proposal 
for the setting up of a joint commission for the settlement of disputes 
on the Manchukuo frontier. 

The Cabinet approved seven so-called “ national renovation ” 
policies, t.e.: (xz) replenishment of armaments; (2) improvement 
of education ; (3) readjustment of taxation ; (4) measures for stabilizing 
the people’s livelihood, through insurance, health services, etc. ; (5) 
encouragement of trade and industry, and of aviation and shipping, 
promotion of self-sufficiency in fuel and steel, etc.; (6) emigration 
to and investment in Manchukuo ; and (7) renovation of the adminis- 
trative machinery. 

Report ve attack on Japanese at Chengtu. (See China). 


League of Nations. 


August 15th.—French Government’s observations on reform of 
the Covenant. (See France). 


Mexico. 
August 20th.—A large shipment of arms was reported to be en route 


to the coast for despatch to the Spanish Government. 


Norway. 
August 16th.—Following attacks on him in the Russian press, as 


leader of a “ Zinovieff group” responsible for the death of Kiroff, 
M. Trotsky issued a statement describing the Soviet indictment as 
“one of the greatest fakes in political history.”” He also declared that 
since he had been in Norway he had had no connection with Russia, 
nor had he written a single letter to anyone there. 

August 19th.—Following the seizure of his personal papers by 
five Norwegian Nazis, who broke into his house, M. Trotsky was 
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examined by the Chief Inspector of Police, and a statement was issued 
by the District Attorney stating that the charge that he had brokep 
the conditions of his stay in the country was unfounded. (The Nazis 
were alleged to have passed themselves off as policemen and to have 
seized papers purporting to show that M. Trotsky was engaging jp 
political activities). 


Palestine. 

August 11th.—The Arab Higher Committee issued a statement in 
which attention was drawn to the incompatibility of the Mandate with 
the expression of Arab feeling made in the plebiscite held in 1919 
(under the Crane Commission) and with the promises made to King 
Hussein. 

The British Government had acknowledged Iraq’s ability for 
self-government, and the discussions going on in Paris promised the 
same for Syria; and statements in a White Paper of 1922 showed 
that Great Britain recognized that the Palestinian Arabs were no less 
competent to govern themselves if international obligations to the Jews 
did not stand in the way. 

Having studied the statement of the Colonial Secretary regarding 
the Royal Commission, the Committee had not found in it a gesture 
to assure the Arabs that it was the intention of the Government to 
effect a material change of policy, and had “ decided to summon a 
congress of town committees to discuss the situation and so ascertain 
the views of the nation,” it concluded. 

August 12th.—A British soldier was killed and three were wounded 
by a band of Arabs who surprized them between Baisan and Beit 
Alpha. 

August 13th.—The District Commissioner in the North imposed 
a collective fine of £5,000 on Nablus, for firing on troops and throwing 
bombs. The British battalion encamped just south of the town had 
been sniped at almost nightly for weeks. (Nablus was a wealthy 
Moslem town, in which no Jews were allowed to settle). 

British troops were fired at in the hills south of Nablus, and shots 
were also exchanged with Arab bands near Nathariya and at Beisan 
and other villages in the Valley of Jezreel. 

August 14th.—The Arab mayor of Hebron was found murdered, 
Arab attacks on Jewish houses at Safed were reported, resulting in 
three people being killed. 

August 15th.—Further fighting with Arab raiders occurred in 
the Jordan Valley and at Ludd, and at Tiberias synagogues weré 
stoned: Thirty-two Arabs were arrested in connection with the Safed 
outrage. Four Jews were killed when a car was ambushed on Mount 
Carmel. 

August 16th.—A convoy was ambushed near Jenin, and a bomb 
was thrown at a train at Tel Aviv, killing one person. Workmen of 
the Palestine Electric Corporation were ambushed near Jaffa and 
one was killed. 

August 17th.—A train from Jaffa was fired on by Jews, as 4 
reprisal, and an Armenian passenger was killed and five Arabs 
wounded. 

Five Jewish Communists were arrested at Tel Aviv. 

The Jewish National Assembly, representing the vast majority 
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of the 350,000 Palestinian Jews, met in Jerusalem to consider whether 
it would be possible to mobilize world Jewish opinion against a 
suspension of immigration, even if only temporary. 

It was understood that the High Commissioner had received a 
communication from the Emir of Transjordan in which the latter 
offered to guarantee the cessation of violence if the Government would 
erant an amnesty to the Arabs interned at Sarafend, stay actions 
pending against persons arrested for other than capital charges, and 
stop immigration. 

During the week-end eleven Jews were reported to have been 
killed by Arabs, including the four ambushed on Mount Carmel and 
two nurses who were shot near the Government hospital at Jaffa. 

August 18th.—The Arab National Committee of Jaffa published 
a severe condemnation of the murder of the two nurses. A Curfew 
was imposed at the town from 8 a.m. that day till 5 a.m. on the roth, 
with an interval of three free hours only. 

The Jewish National Assembly passed a resolution, which was 
forwarded to the High Commissioner, commending Jewish forbearance 
and severely criticizing the shortcomings of the Government, accusing 
it of weakness in having temporized and consulted with the Arab 
leaders, and so encouraged them to hope that their efforts would be 
successful. 

It expressed the opinion that any cessation of Jewish immigration 
would be a reward to murderers and a brutal insult to the persecuted 
Jews, as well as contrary to the Mandate. It also claimed the right 
for all Jews to bear arms. 

August 19th.—It was stated officially that since April rgth, 2,392 
Arabs had been arrested, of whom 1,493 had been convicted up to date. 
The Jews arrested numbered 309, and 204 had been convicted. The 
number of Arabs known to have been killed was 130, and of Jews, 68 ; 
also 6 Christians, not including British soldiers or police. 

The Arab Higher Committee issued a statement condemning 
strongly the shooting of the Jewish nurses, and all such attacks “ which 
have resulted in the death of innocent women and children, irrespective 
of their nationality and belief.” 

August 20th.—A fight near Hedera between some 50 Arabs and a 
military detachment was reported to have resulted in 15 Arabs being 
killed. At Haifa some Arabs were fired on and a woman was killed 
by unknown assailants. A Jew was subsequently arrested. 

The Foreign Minister of Iraq arrived in Jerusalem and was the 
guest of the High Commissioner. He had a meeting with the members 
of the Higher Arab Council. 

Dr. Billig, Lecturer in Arabic Literature at the Hebrew University, 
was shot dead in his residence. 

Fighting occurred between Arab bands and men of the Trans- 
jordan Frontier Force near the Jordan, while troops dispersed with 
heavy loss another band in Wadi Arara, near Kerkur. 

August 21st.—Further brushes with Arabs were reported, and 
two Jews were killed when an omnibus was fired on near Kafr Saba. 
Shots were fired at Arabs on the Jaffa road, and two were wounded. 

August 22nd.—The Iraq Foreign Minister saw Arab leaders of all 
parties and visited the detention camp at Sarafend. 

Twenty-five Arab leaders were released from the camp. 
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August 24th.—A collective fine of £P250 was imposed on the 
Jewish Colony of Ahuzat for the shooting of an Arab woman near 
Mount Carmel sanatorium, reported on August 2oth. 

A bomb was thrown at a bus at Haifa and two people were 
injured. 


Poland. 

August 12th.—The Chief of the French General Staff arrived in 
Warsaw as the guest of General Rydz-Smigly. 

August 15th.—Peasant demonstrations took place in many parts 
of the country to demand the return of their leader, the exiled ex. 
Premier, M. Vitos. 

August 18th.—The Prime Minister sent a personal message to the 
press of the capital that he would no longer tolerate the “ lies and 
calumnies ” against the Government which, he said, had lately been 
appearing. He threatened journalists who continued to offend with 
the concentration camp. 

Several papers had made references to the peasant unrest and 
had been demanding an elucidation of certain financial scandals. 

August 21st.—Anti-Jewish riots occurred at Wyszovki, Central 
Poland, and much damage was done. The town was raided by some 
150 armed men belonging to the National Anti-Semitic Party. 


Portugal. 
August 15th.—The Government’s reply to the French non- 


intervention proposals was published. This accepted non-intervention 
in principle, but stated that Portugal not only believed Spain’s future 
was at stake but also, “‘ knowing that the Communist and Anarchist 
Militias . . . have proclaimed a régime of terror . . . indulging in 
mass killings . . . Portugal thinks it would be wise to condemn such 
a method of conducting social evolution and to make a public declara- 
tion of this on signing the non-intervention pact.” 

The Note also pointed out that an agreement, once concluded, 
would have to be applied with the utmost rigour, and serious guarantees 
were essential. Portugal was not a manufacturer of arms and could 
only act as a country of transit, and the essential point, therefore, was 
to prevent export from the country of origin. 

Owing to her geographical situation Portugal ran a particular 
risk, and “ she must, in consequence, reserve her right to take whatever 
steps she may consider necessary in order to safeguard the peace, lives, 
and liberty of her citizens, as well as national independence and 
integrity.” 


South Africa. 

August 12th.—Speaking at Johannesburg Mr. Pirow said: “In 
no circumstances can South Africa or Great Britain envisage the return 
of either Tanganyika or South-West Africa to Germany. We are at 
work hand in hand with the rest of British Africa in a common defence 
policy, and in this respect South Africa is to be the elder brother to 
the rest of British Africa.” 
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we 12th.—The Government dismissed 13 Generals, including 
General Ochoa, who quelled the Asturias revolt in October, 1934, and 
General Mola. The death sentence on Generals Goded and Burriel 
was carried out. 

The Bishops of Pamplona and Vitoria, in an appeal to the Roman 
Catholicism of the Basque Provinces, declared that religion was in- 
compatible with the political, social and economic doctrines of 
Communism. 

The rebel forces claimed the capture of Badajoz and the establish- 
ment of contact with General Mola’s forces. They also reported the 
recapture of Sastago. 

The Government forces in the north-east announced a counter- 

offensive, with Avila as its objective. (This was the southernmost 
noint where the northern rebel armies presented a solid front). 
' The rebels at Burgos were reported to have received Ig new aero- 
planes, while General Franco was believed to possess 20 Junker transport 
‘planes, 5 German pursuit machines and 7 Italian Caproni machines. 
Reports were current that 25 German military aircraft had been landed 
at Cadiz the previous day, and sent to Seville. 

Representations by Ambassador in Paris to the French Govern- 
ment. (See France). 

August 13th.—The total number of foreigners evacuated by British 
warships was stated to be 3,078, of whom 1,472 were British subjects. 

The insurgents broadcast from Seville that several new bombing 
aeroplanes had bombed a Government battleship in Malaga Bay, and 
seriously damaged it. 

Severe fighting was reported from Cordoba Province, in which 
the Government forces suffered heavily. In the north the insurgents 
claimed to be near Irun, and to have bombed several places near San 
Sebastian from the air. 

The Ministry of War announced that insurgent prisoners would 
in future be concentrated at any points which became special targets 
for air raids by the insurgents. The Minister of War stated that he 
had information that General Franco had asked “certain foreign 
Powers”? to secure his communications between Cadiz and the Canary 
Islands. 

A Government force claimed to have defeated insurgents coming 
to the aid of Oviedo. Insurgent forces from Burgos reached points 
only 25 or 30 miles from Santander. 

The Government intimated that it had decided to hold an enquiry 
into the case of a Lufthansa aeroplane which was being held, after 
making a forced landing between Madrid and Alicante. (Six German 
machines had been engaged in transporting refugees from the capital 
to Alicante, and had been seized by the Spanish authorities. Following 
a protest by the German Chargé d’Affaires on August 12th, five were 
released, but the one which made a forced landing was seized, and the 
pilot arrested). 

Statement regarding aeroplanes leaving England for Spain. 
Great Britain). 

August 14th.—Government forces reported further successes near 
Oviedo and near Teruel ; they also claimed the capture of Pozoblanco, 
in Cordoba Province. 


(See 
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The Government issued an edict annulling all decisions, sentences 
or actions taken by law courts or other tribunals in districts occupied 
by the insurgents. Another edict ordered the closing of all establish- 
ments belonging to religious orders or congregations whose members, 
directly or indirectly, took the part of the rebels. 

The Civil Guard issued a proclamation affirming in decisive terms 
its loyalty to the Government. 

The President of the Catalan Council expressed to the German 
Consul-General in Barcelona the Generalitat’s regrets at the killing 
of the four Germans in July. It was understood that the Madrid 
Government had ordered the appointment of a special Judge to in- 
vestigate the affair. 

Malaga was raided by General Franco’s aeroplanes, and in the 
north San Sebastian was also bombed by six rebel machines. General 
Mola was reported to have visited Seville. 

Government forces claimed to be surrounding Granada. 

Reports, from Portugal, stated that Communists in Madrid had 
murdered Sefior Maura, a former Minister of the Interior; Seiior 
Alvarez, leader of the Liberal Democrats; and Sefior Velasco, the 
leader of the Agrarian Party. 

Sixteen German civilian airmen from Seville were reported to 
have left Gibraltar for Genoa. 

The Spanish Mineworkers’ Committee was reported to have 
refused to allow 38 British employees of the Rio Tinto Company to 
leave the mines. (Most of the district was held by the Government, 
but part was in the hands of the rebels). 

August 15th.—The fall of Badajoz was confirmed, and some 1,200 
militiamen and Government supporters found armed by the attacking 
force were shot immediately. The attackers included the Foreign 
Legion and Moroccan troops, who took no prisoners. 

Colonel Yague, who led the assault, said that, before they advanced 
further, they would finish the clean-up of Estremadura. The end of 
their campaign was only a matter of days. 

Merida, 37 miles east of Badajoz, was captured by the rebels, 
allowing touch to be established between General Franco and General 
Mola. They claimed the capture of Arlaiz and Bagogana in Navarre, 
and of Bobadilla in Andalusia. 

August 16th.—Government forces claimed successes near Sara- 
gossa, and the Barcelona authorities stated that troops had been landed 
near Palma, Majorca. 

Nearly all the British employees of the Rio Tinto mines left for 
Gibraltar. 

M. Jouhaux arrived in Barcelona as a member of a committee of 
investigation sent to the country at the instance of an international 
conference of Socialist leaders which had been held in Paris a few 

days previously. 

Arrests were reported of a large number of Army officers in Madrid, 
owing to suspicions that the whole of the General Staff at the War 
Office had been implicated in the planning of the plot which began 
the rising. 

August 17th.—General Fanjul and Colonel Quintana were executed, 
following a trial by a section of the Supreme Court, on a charge of 
military rebellion. (They had been arrested on July 2oth, when the 
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Government suppressed the rising in the capital by capturing the 
Montana and other barracks and making over 1,000 officers prisoner). 

In the north the rebels gained ground near Irun and San Sebastian, 
but the Government forces captured Gijon. They also landed in 
Majorca, but were repulsed by rebel forces in Palma. 

Further mass executions at Badajoz were reported to have brought 
the total up to 1,500. 

Government warships bombarded Ceuta, Melilla, Tarifa, Algeciras 
and Cadiz. Insurgent vessels bombarded several points on the Basque 
coast. 

Rebel forces claimed the occupation of Ifni, in Southern Morocco. 

It was learnt that the pilot of the seized German aeroplane had 
been released, but that the Government stated that the machine had 
come down near Badajoz, only three miles from the rebels’ lines (and 
not between Madrid and Alicante). They, therefore, were only prepared 
to place it under seals or submit the matter to arbitration. 

The rebels at Seville announced that the Admiral commanding 
the Government forces at Cartagena had gone over to them. 

August 18th.—Wholesale executions in Madrid of supporters of 
the rebels were reported to have occurred during the previous few 
days, while at Teruel at least a thousand Government supporters were 
stated to have been killed by the rebels. 

It was estimated in the capital that the war had already cost the 
country the equivalent of £125 million in damage to trade, property, 
etc., and that 20,000 lives had been lost. 

General Mola issued a statement accusing the Government forces 
of using gas on the Guadarrama front, and said he also had large stocks 
of it, but refused to “* break the international law, which forbids its 
use. — 

The rebel advance on Malaga continued, and General Franco 
claimed to be receiving 500 men a day from Tetuan. 

The bombardment of San Sebastian, Fort Guadalupe, and Irun 
by rebel warships continued. 

The Government claimed the capture of Belchite, 50 miles east 
of Saragossa, and the defeat of an insurgent column near Medellin, 
25 miles east of Merida. 

In Granada and Jaen Provinces numerous defections among the 
Civil Guard were reported to be occurring. 

August 19th.—The Government issued a decree placing the 
provinces of Almeria, Alicante, Murcia and Badajoz within the 
war zone. In the province of Viscaya a junta was formed to organize 

its defence, with the Civil Governor of Bilbao as president. 

At San Sebastian Government supporters shot eight hostages 
when the town was again shelled by a rebel warship. 

Issue of statement by Spanish Embassy in London re use of gas. 
(See Great Britain). 

General de Llano broadcast a statement from Seville, in which 
he said he had in his power “ many of the families of the Madrid 
criminals,”” who would answer for the lives of the friends of the 
insurgents in the capital. He also had a certain number of Rio Tinto 
miners, but did not wish to destroy Rio Tinto, but to ensure “ that 
its surrender in the best possible condition soon takes place.” 

The German vessel Kamerun was reported to have been stopped 
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and searched some seven miles from the shore near Cadiz by the 
cruiser Libertad, which ordered it to proceed straight to the Straits 
of Gibraltar without touching at any Spanish port. 

Many executions of supporters of the rebels were reported in 
Catalonia. 

The insurgent commander of Iviza Island was executed at 
Barcelona, and in Madrid two more Generals were arrested. 

August 20th.—It was learnt that the Government had taken 
possession of a number of large landed estates in order to divide them 
among the workmen’s and peasants’ organizations. 

The rebels’ communications between Seville and Granada were 
stated to be clear, following the capture of Loja by General de Llano’s 
forces. Troops were arriving in Seville from Tetuan in large quantities 
by air each day. 

The Generalitat dismissed all Judges and legal officials, and sub- 
sequently reinstated all those believed to be loyal. It was understood 
that close surveillance of the approaches to Cadiz by Government 
warships had begun on August 16th, owing to information reaching 
Madrid that General Franco was receiving foreign supplies of war 
material through that port. 

August 21st.—Protest by German Government against broad- 
casts about Germans in Spain. (See Germany). 

The Minister of War stated that all over the country the Govern- 
ment forces had reached the immediate objectives fixed for them by 
the High Command. 

General de Llano, broadcasting from Seville, denied all the 
Government’s claims. 

It was understood that the Government had offered to submit 
the question whether the seized German aeroplane was military or 
not to arbitration, and meanwhile to have it sealed and placed under 
the supervision of the German Embassy. This compromise was stated 
to have been declined by Berlin. 

August 22nd.—Government’s statement to British Government 
ve right of search of ships on the high seas. (See Great Britain). 

General Mola’s headquarters were moved from Burgos to 
Valladolid. 

In Catalonia the insurgents claimed a success at Jaca, and in 
Estramadura they retook Guadalupe. 

Count Romanones was released and crossed into France. 

August 23rd.—Scenes of terror were reported from Malaga, where 
Communists and Anarchists were stated to be fighting for the mastery. 
Hundreds of suspected “‘ bourgeois ” were believed to have been shot. 

The insurgents at Burgos reported the arrival of 21 new Junkers 
aeroplanes, and with them they dropped 200 bombs on aerodromes 
near Madrid. 

August 24th.—The Government denied that the aerodromes had 
been bombed. Government machines reported that they had dropped 
58 bombs on Oviedo. Irun was bombed by insurgent machines. 

Reports from Lisbon gave the outline of a programme stated to 
have been drawn up by the insurgent leaders. This included the 
establishment of a military dictatorship, the dissolution of Parliament, 
the abolition of all Communist and Syndicalist organizations, the 
establishment of a political council to advise the dictatorship, can- 
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cellation of the agricultural reform programme, prohibition of all 
strikes and lock-outs, and repeal of legislation giving “‘ unjust rights ” 
to the masses, reform or abolition of the trade unions, return of all 
recently confiscated property to its owners, and possibly a plebiscite 
on the return of the monarchy. 

Reports were current that many Moroccan troops had deserted 
from General Franco’s forces to the Government side, owing, it was 
stated, to their not having received regular pay. 

August 25th.—It was learnt that the Government had assured the 
U.S. Government that they did not intend to confiscate the property 
either of their own citizens or of foreigners without just compensation, 
and then only in compelling circumstances. 

The Government issued a decree setting up a special tribunal to 
judge all “‘ traitors to the nation” by summary procedure. At the 
same time the press published the news that five death sentences 
and one of life imprisonment had already been pronounced by this 
tribunal. 

The tribunal was composed of three magistrates to interpret law, 
and a jury of 14, representing parties and unions and chosen by the 
Frente Popular. (Two members each for Socialists, Union Republi- 
cana, Izquiada Republicana, Communists, Casas del Pueblo, and the 
unified Marxist parties, and one each for the Anarchists and Syndicalists). 

The Government claimed the occupation of the pass of Escadon, 
on the road to Teruel. 

Reports from Portugal stated that the German steamer Kamerun 
was at Lisbon unloading 800 tons of war material for the insurgents, 
and that the Swedish steamer Wisborg was also doing so. 

Further executions of officers of the Army and Navy were reported 
to have been carried out in Madrid and at Malaga. 


Switzerland. 

August 13th.—The World Jewish Congress, meeting at Geneva, 
adopted resolutions calling for a further extension of the anti-Nazi 
boycott, and an approach to the League of Nations asking for increased 
facilities for Jewish emigration. 

The Congress declared that the situation in Germany had become 
worse. 

August 14th.—The Government issued a proclamation of neutrality 
providing that no munitions or aeroplanes should be exported to either 
side in Spain, that no Swiss citizen should enrol in the forces of either 
side, and that no funds should be sent to Spain or be allowed to pass 
through Switzerland for there. 

August 15th.—The Jewish Congress decided to create a permanent 
organization, with a secretariat, to arrange for annual meetings of a 
Jewish World Council, and meetings every two years of the Congress 
itself. 


Tangier. 

August 15th.—The Spanish Consulate and the local Popular Front 
Committee opened a campaign to encourage enlistment in the Spanish 
Government’s forces, and 300 men were reported to have joined and 


left for Malaga. 





U y- 

August 16th.—The Foreign Minister telegraphed to all the American 
Governments suggesting friendly mediation by them in Spain in ay 
attempt to stop the war. 

August 21st.—United States’ reply to suggestion of mediation 
in Spain. (See U.S.A.) 


U.S.A. 

August 11th—The State Department published the instructions 
sent to all Diplomatic and Consular representatives in Spain by the 
Under-Secretary of State. This stated that it might be well for them 
to have a summing-up of the Government’s position, and went on: 

“It is clear that our neutrality law with respect to the embargo 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war has no application in 
the present situation, since that law applies only in the event of war 
between or among nations. On the other hand, in conformity with 
its well-established policy of non-interference with the internal affairs 
of other countries, whether in time of peace or in the event of civil 
strife, this Government will, of course, scrupulously refrain from any 
interference whatsoever in the unfortunate Spanish situation. . . .” 

August 14th.—Speaking at Chautauqua President Roosevelt said 
the world knew that the United States cherished no predatory 
ambitions ; they sought no conquest ; they stood for peace. He then 
referred to the success of the good-neighbour policy, by which twenty- 
one American republics lived together in friendship and peace, and 
went on: ‘“* Peace, like charity, begins at home. That is why we have 
begun at home. But of necessity we are deeply concerned about 
tendencies of recent years among many nations in other continents.” 

It was a very bitter experience for the whole company of nations 
to witness not only the spirit but also the letter of international agree- 
ments violated with impunity and without regard to the simple 
principles of honour. 

The United States was not isolationist, except in seeking com- 
pletely to isolate itself from war, but it should be remembered that 
so long as war existed on earth even the most peaceable nation might 
become involved. 

He hoped their policy of lowering economic barriers might assist 
in discouraging the economic source of war and thus contribute to 
world peace, and he concluded with an appeal for international friend- 
ship, saying they sought to dominate no one, they desired a reduction 
in armaments, and they believed in democracy, in freedom and in 
peace. If it became a choice between profits and peace, the American 
people would choose peace. 

August 16th.—The New York Times, referring to the President’s 
speech, pointed out that the U.S.A. had been no less bent on neutrality 
in 1914 than in 1936, and that, after formulating the plan for the League, 
they had refused to enter it. The failure of what had been tried was 
in part their own failure. 

Actually, all nations had failed, and there was a great similarity 
between the reasons which led them to forego the League and the 
reasons which had led other nations further and further on the 
nationalistic road. 

August 17th.—It was understood that at the Conference of the 
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nstitute of Pacific Relations, at Yosemite, the Japanese Delegation 
had urged the importance of the status of the Philippines being clearly 
defined, before their independence became fully effective in 1945. 
Japan, they said, was anxious to conclude a treaty with Great Britain 
and the U.S.A., by which the independence and neutrality of the 
Islands would be permanently guaranteed. 

August 21st.—The Under-Secretary of State, in a Note to the 
Minister of Uruguay, said that the Administration were ‘‘ constrained to 
believe’ that the prospect that an offer of American mediation in 
Spain would serve a useful purpose was “ not such as would warrant 
the departure by this Government from its well-established policy.” 

He also said that the substance of the recent instructions sent to 
Diplomatic and Consular representatives in Spain was that the Govern- 
ment would scrupulously refrain from interference in the unfortunate 
situation in Spain. 

August 25th.—Spanish assurance ve property of foreigners. (See 


Spain). 


US.S.R. 


August 13th.—Japanese Ambassador’s statement re Soviet Far 
Eastern forces. (See Japan). 

August 14th.—Finnish protest against press reports and Soviet 
Government’s alleged reply. (See Finland). 

August 16th.—Statement by M. Trotsky re Tass Agency’s charges 
regarding a Zinovieff plot. (See Norway). 

August 19th.—The trial began of Zinovieff, Kameneff, and 14 
others, who were charged with leading an underground terrorist 
revolutionary group. The accused were stated to have confessed to 
having held meetings at Zinovieff’s residence in 1933-34, when they 
agreed to mask their activities under a cloak of repentant loyalty. 
This, they were reported to have said, was in accordance with the 
advice of Trotsky, whom they had intended to recall to Russia when 
they had carried out their aim of assassinating Stalin. 

During the hearing an accused named Olberg stated that he had 
obtained a passport to enter Russia as a result of his connection with 
the German Secret Police. 

August 20th.—Statements made by the accused were understood 
to implicate M. Sokolnikoff, the former Ambassador in London; M. 
Pyatakoff, former Chairman of the State Bank; M. Arcus, vice- 
president of the Bank; M. Bukharin, editor of Jzvestia; M. Rykoff, 
Commissar of Communications and former chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars; M. Radek, of Jzvestia; and M. Tomsky, 
chairman of the State Publishing Office. Some of them were reported 
to be under arrest. 

In his evidence Zinovieff declared that Trotsky was the organiser 
of the plot, and had issued instructions to all agents entering the country 
that “* Stalin must be physically destroyed.” 

August 21st.—German protest against broadcast agitation against 
Germans in Spain. (See Germany). 

The press reported the arrest of leaders of the “ Zinovieff-Trotsky 
group of terrorists”? in many towns, including Tiflis, Baku, Batum, 
Erivan and Leninakhan. Among them were former Nationalists 
(working for an autonomous Georgia) Menshevists, and White Guards. 
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The Commissariat of War was reported to have stated that the 
output of aeroplanes in the current year was so large that the Air Force 
would soon be as large as the aggregate air forces of all other countries 

August 22nd.—It was learnt that Tomsky had committed suicide. 
The prosecuting counsel, in a four hours’ speech, demanded the death 
penalty for all 16 accused. 

The press published attacks on the German police, stating that 
they shared with Trotsky the responsibility for the attempts to murder 
the Soviet leaders on May rst. 

August 23rd.—All the accused were sentenced to death by 
shooting. } 

August 24th.—The Government adhered to the French non-inter. 
vention plan by an exchange of Notes with the French Chargé d’ Affaires 
providing for the prohibition of the export, re-export or facilities for 
transit to Spain or its possessions of all kinds of arms, aeroplanes, 
or warships. It was to come into effect when Germany, Italy, and 
Portugal had also made it effective. 

August 25th.—The death sentences were carried out. 

The press reported the discovery of numerous groups of 
wreckers, described as “ Trotskyists,” and the arrests of leaders in 
all parts of the Union. 

Izvestia published an article by Radek stating that Trotsky, 
before his banishment, had proposed that Radek, Rakovsky and 
Smilga should form a centre of oppositionists abroad to direct the 
activities of Trotskyists within the U.S.S.R. 


Vatican City. 

August 20th.—The Osservatore Romano published a strong plea 
for collective action by foreign countries to save the hostages held by 
the contending sides in Spain. 


Yugoslavia. 

August 22nd.—The Government informed the French Government 
of its adherence to the proposal for a pact of non-intervention in 
Spain. 
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faires August 21st-Sept. 7th World Youth Congress _.... - .. Geneva 
*S for August 28th-Sept. 8th International Goodwill Compe .. Budapest 
am, September 3rd-6th..... World Peace Congress _.... ; .. Brussels 


= September 6th ... International Congress on eden - Madrid 


September 6th-15th Study Tour of International Hospital Czecho- 
Association ost slovakia 


September 7th ... “Economic Committee .... weed .. Geneva 
September 7th-12th Third World Power Conference ... Washington 


September 7th-15th Congress of International Federation 
of Journalists _.... * .. Berne 


September roth-14th ,Second World Forestry Gong ... Budapest 


September roth-15th Thirty-ninth Conference of International 
Law Association ses sive ae 


September 12th ... Conference of the Little Entente .. Bratislava 
September 14th .. “Financial Committee a mm . Geneva 


September 17th ... “Diplomatic Conference to examine draft 
Convention on Use of ageomage 
in the Cause of Peace von os Geneva 


September 18th ... *Ninety-third Session of the Connell -.. Geneva 


September 21st ... “Seventeenth Session of the congn 
Assembly a "2 Geneva 


September 28th ... International Council of Women (Biennial 
Congress) wan see ¥ ... Dubrovnik 


October 12th ... “Committee of Statistical Sait .. Geneva 
October 15th .. *Fiscal Committee... we iv .. Geneva 
October 27th .. “Permanent Mandates Commission -- Geneva 
November 3rd~+ .... American Presidential Election ‘ U.S.A. 


November 29th ... Seventeenth Extraordinary All-Union 
Congress of Soviets _.... vie ... Moscow 


December 1st andi Pan-American Conference on Peace Buenos 
Machinery cae sven os - Aires 


*League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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